BEST SHORT STORIES FROM 
THE SOUTHWEST 


PAPAGO KID* 
By Mary Austin 


Tue first time I met him, said the engineer of 
Socorro Float, who told me this story, was on the 
trail called Jornada del Muerte, Journey of Death, 
which sure is well named. And that’s an odd sort 
of coincidence when you come to think of it. Jor- 
nada del Muerte is the only passable trail from 
Sonora to the California Gulf, and in the whole 
two hundred miles there are only two certain places 
where a man can find water. I was about all in 
myself when I reached the Tinajas Atlas, and 
found this Papago Kid, as we afterward called 
him, camping alongside of it. 

He’d had a bad fall making the first stage of the 
journey, and all the water his cracked canteen 
would hold wouldn’t have kept a gopher’s tongue 
from going black between there and Yuma. But 
there he was with his grub sack nearer empty than 


1From The Bookman, copyright 1922. By permission of the author 
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even yet I like to remember, but quite comfort- 
able in his mind because he had begun to feel me 
come about the time I must have been sagging over 
Two Angels Dip twelve hours earlier. He said he 
had felt me there, and again at Cabeza de Torro, 
which is a way of talking I have noticed in men 
whose work keeps them loose in the open, as if they 
spread themselves with an odd kind of certainty 
over a great deal more territory than a man can 
actually cover with his five senses. But the 
Papago Kid.... 

No, he wasn’t a Papago. Irish. Black Irish 
from New Jersey. I’ve no doubt he was descended 
from kings and his people at home had a banshee, 
but all that was left of his Irish inheritance was the 
touch of mysticism and the incurable youth that 
started everybody calling him “Kid” as soon as 
they knew him. He told me his name once, but it 
is as “the Kid” we always spoke of him. 
“Papago” was added because of a kind of jealous 
infatuation he had for the country that is as lovely 
as a woman and has all a woman’s trick of looking 
soft as a summer and being utterly ruthless. Also 
there was a girl over toward Comobabi—but that 
came afterward. 

Naturally I took the Kid into Yuma with me 
and paid myself for it by lecturing him in a 
fatherly kind of way for roaming around reckless 
in a country that even the buzzards abandon. 
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“One of these days, Kid,” I told him, “you'll be 
lying down between water holes and you won’t get 
up again, and then what?” 

“Oh then, my soul will go marchin’ on,” he 
flipped. “I was on my way,” he said, “to see the 
palo verde bloom around Tumummoc. I don’t 
doubt I'd have made it.” 

Somehow the country is like that; gets a grip on 
you that’s stronger than anything living, stronger 
than death maybe. ... 

Well... I left the Kid at Yuma waiting for 
a train to take him back to Tucson in time for the 
palo verde. He had a little money, he told me, 
that came to him regularly, but I never found that 
he used it for any purpose but taking him from 
place to place in a country too big for any man to 
get around in satisfactorily on his own feet. For 
the little that he needed to live on—and it was little 
enough—he would tie up for a job of work for a 
few weeks or months at some of the mines. That 
was how I ran into him again at Quijotoa where I 
was cleaning up a lot of old tailings. He stayed 
with me the whole of one fall and winter, and I’d 
have given him anything in reason to keep him on, 
for the kid was the sort of company a man grows 
to hanker for when he is set down beside a hole in 
the ground years on end, a day and a half from 
anywhere in particular. He was better educated 
than the common run of mining men, and had read 
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extensively the oddest, most unrelated things. He 
told me that he was quite alone, had been brought 
up by a maiden aunt who had died when he was 
about seventeen—it was from what she had left 
him that his remittance came—and that a year or 
two after her death a weakness of the lungs had 
developed. This had brought him to the west and 
the open, to Ashfork to be exact, and from there 
he had worked across between the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado, as far north as the Cafion de Chelly 
and south pretty much all over Sonora. 

If you think that you have seen the west—TI tell 
you it was the Kid’s peep-show! For a matter of 
ten years nothing worth seeing went on in it, but 
waited until he had arrived from Mesa Verde or 
Indio or Chilchilicalli, for the curtain to go up. 

I am a practical man, and an engineer. I deal 
with material things, and materials the most stub- 
born and irreducible, ores and raw metals and the 
solid matrix of the earth. But I ended by believ- 
ing that the Kid had a special faculty for knowing 
what was, at any given moment, going on in any 
one of the places he loved. 

“T’m feelin’ the day at Oraibi,” he would say. 
“The peach orchards at the foot of the third mesa 
will be bustin’ out to bloom.” Or, ‘You'll over- 
look my bein’ late with the balance sheets, Mr. 
Strangworth, but there’s a wind turnin’ up the 
undersides of the sage beyond Tumummoc, white, 
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like the feet of a girl under green water.” It 
didn’t in the least matter that it was three or five 
days to the place he’d been mooning about. And 
when the spell was on him to take the road, there 
was nothing would keep him. I know because I 
tried once, when I was fearfully short handed, 
holding back his wages on one excuse or another. 
He filled up his grub sack from my stores one 
night, and the next morning all I found was a 
note saying where I could send his pay check. 

He visited me several times at Quijotoa, stay- 
ing from three to five months at a time, and when 
I was managing the Silver Lead in the Santa 
Catalinas, he turned up again. It was there that 
he fell in with Red Morgan. 

Red was plain hobo. Drink and a general dis- 
trust of all forms of industry had reduced him to 
a state in which he had lost control of his life to the 
chance of the hour. He would hire himself out 
to get money for drink—atrocious aguardiente the 
Greasers smuggled in to him—and drink until he 
was fired. Then he would drift on to the next 
mine or the next camp as the case might be, and 
begin all over. He was strong as an ox, and for 
that sort of man, sympathetic; and he had the 
remnants of an inherited refinement. I shouldn’t 
wonder indeed, if he had come from social strata 
a little above that of the Kid’s, and had taken to 
bumming through being naturally deficient in the 
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capacity for self-direction. At amy rate they 
struck up the sort of relationship that one finds 
occasionally between a boy and an ownerless pup. 
The Kid did about as he pleased with Morgan, and 
Morgan groveled and came back for more. 

The Kid, who just naturally hated drunkenness 
the way the Irish do hate it when they don’t take 
to it like ducks to water, used regularly to banish 
Red from his society when the drinking bouts 
would begin. Then Morgan would weep in his 
cups and insist that between friends there should 
be complete personal autonomy. Finally he would 
discover that the Kid had taken the road without 
him and he would set out, half sober, his tongue 
literally hanging out with anxiety to find him and 
be taken on again. 

I suspect that Morgan’s abounding health and 
physical energy was one of the bonds between 
them. Probably he knew more of his friend’s own 
weakness in that direction than the rest of us, for 
with all his bitter tirades against the Kid’s misuse 
of him, I never heard Red complain of what we all 
knew to be the case, that he carried not only their 
primitive camp outfit, but often, in addition to his 
own, the Kid’s blanket. Except to tell me that 
the infection which had driven him west in the first 
place, had been completely healed, the Kid never 
talked of his ailment. But it had left him prac- 
tically with only one lung, and more than ordi- 
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narily sensitive to altitude sickness. Anyway, for 
one reason or another, this oddly assorted pair kept 
together for the better part of six years, dropping 
in on us when they were hard up, or occasionally, 
I like to believe, because the Kid really enjoyed 
a chin with me. 

He had worked out quite a philosophy of life 
in his travels, but he grew more and more silent 
concerning the things he saw in them, so that it 
was really from Red Morgan that we heard about 
the girl at Comobabi. I don’t know if the girl 
comes into this story. I don’t really know. How- 
ever, it’s to find out the rights of the story that 
I’m telling it at all. Maybe when I am through 
you ll know. 

Papagueria is a wonderful country ... white 
bean country! It begins about the Gila river and 
the Rio Santa Cruz, and goes indefinitely south 
into Sonora. From San Zavier del Bac to Qui- 
tovaquita it is about a hundred and twenty miles 
in an air line. Up one side and down the other 
of the great edgewise ranges, it’s farther than a 
well man can travel in a week. In between there 
are lovely valleys where the ground is yielding 
under foot, the foliage of the palo verde is delicate 
as a woman’s hair, and the air is soft against the 
skin like veils. It is a blue country, blue and white, 
white cloud and white sand, with all the ranges 
melting into blueness, and the pale greens turning 
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to blue in the shadows. There’s bisnaga, that’s 
barrel cactus, and great marching suhauros and 
feathery mesquite with hundred-year-old twisted 
trunks. By the time you get past Robles Pass 
into one of those little villages where time goes 
by as still as the drift of foam on a wave, you don’t 
wonder they called themselves the People of the 
Bean. I give you my word that the bean, with its 
broad quiet leaves, its white scented blossoms above 
them, and its delicately inquiring tip, is a beautiful, 
a magical plant. There’s corn there and melons, 
quail calling in the mesquite, and rest. 

The girl was the daughter of the head man in 
one of their villages. He'd squatted on one of 
those little water sinks like some old sheik on an 
oasis, and between his beans and a few head of 
stock he’d picked up, he was pretty well fixed for 
that country. The Kid used to drop in on him 
ever so often, and once they nursed him through 
one of his bad spells, so that it came perfectly 
natural, when the girl fell in love with him, for the 
old capitan to make an offer of her and her affec- 
tion to the Papago Kid, at one of their big eats 
in the presence of all the company. By all ac- 
counts the Kid must have been horribly embar- 
rassed, trying to get out of it and at the same time 
save the girl’s feelings. I had Red Morgan’s word 
for it that she was both pretty and good. Red was 
indignant with the Kid for not falling in with what 
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he considered a particularly soft snap. As I said, 
Red knew more of his compadre’s weakness than 
any of us, and I think he was tormented by the 
fear that the time would come, and that soon, when 
the Kid would need a good deal more than his in- 
come or than Red could earn, to make him com- 
fortable. These lungers sometimes take a long 
time dying. But get out of marrying her the Kid 
did, with some kind of credit, owing to his being 
Irish and to the girl’s not understanding white cus- 
tom. He established himself as a kind of per- 
petual, official fiancé, who turned up regularly 
with presents and no end of ceremony. 

I took the liberty of speaking to him about it 
once after Red had been indulging in one of his 
tirades. It seemed somehow a pity, seeing the lad 
wasn’t long for this world, that he shouldn’t have 
something of the common destiny—a home, you 
know, and kids . . . even brown ones. ‘Those 
Papagos aren’t a bad sort, and the little he could 
have left the girl when he went out would have 
made up to her. So I spoke to him one evening 
when the world had turned all holy, as it does some- 
times about sundown, and we were sitting together 
with a pipe on the dump outside the Silver Lead. 

The Kid sort of flushed up. “It isn’t because 
she’s Papago,” he broke out; “she’s as white inside 
as anybody!” 

“And it isn’t because you’re too good for her,” 
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I put in; “I'll lay my hat you were brought up a 
Catholic, and you could make it all right with 
Father Saladra.”’ 

“Oh, I’d marry her, if I did anything,” he ad- 
mitted. “You see that streak of road out there?” 
he said, pointing where it went winding away be- 
tween the hills as if it were in a hurry to get some- 
where it never reached. “Well, I'd naturally up 
and die if ever there came a time when I couldn't 
just take the road when it calls me. It’s death 
maybe that’s been chasin’ me all these years, but I 
know that I just got to keep goin’. And how would 
that do for a wife and kids?” 

“You’d come back,” I told him. 

“Not if I thought I had to. It’s knowin’ that 
I don’t have to, that keeps me goin’ there regular. 
Gee!” he said, “but I can’t bear the thought of 
lyin’ still, even in my grave.” That was the last 
talk I ever had with him. 

Along in the early winter Red slouched in look- 
ing for a job, soberer than I’d ever known him to 
be. He wouldn’t tell me anything at first about 
the Kid except that he was in the lunger’s hospital 
at Tucson, and by degrees he let out that it 
wouldn’t have happened if the Kid hadn’t been 
such a Quixotic fool about the girl. It seemed 
that the Kid, who had felt a bad spell coming on, 
had turned in at the Oasis for a rest and a few 
weeks of regular meals. He’d a more than ordi- 
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narily handsome present for the girl in his pack, 
and according to Red he was more than ordinarily 
in the mood to settle down with her and behave 
in a fashion that Red never characterized by any 
word but “regular.” ‘They were pretty well spent 
by the time they got in, for the nights had suddenly 
turned cold and they had traveled all the last day 
in one of those blinding storms of dust that rise 
about the beginning of the rains. The Kid was 
coughing steadily in the dust, and saying more 
than Red had known him to say before, of how 
good it would be to get between the clean dark 
walls of a jacal to rest. All the time, as if he had 
a kind of sense of its being necessary to get there 
somehow in spite of everything, he kept on beating 
his way through the wall of dust when he ought 
to have been lying under a mesquite asleep. They 
dropped the wind behind them in the night, and 
about midmorning, as they sighted the smoke of 
the jacal between the little oaks, they heard the 
tombes going, and one of those four-stringed 
Yaqui harps. 

You see the girl’s old man had got tired of this 
ceremonious engagement that never came to any- 
thing. He wanted a regular son-in-law, and what 
Red and the Kid had stumbled on was the infare of 
the girl’s marriage to a regular husband which had 
taken place the night before. 

The present came in handily, but I take it the 
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groom was none too well pleased or the girl too 
much so. Red and the Kid slept under a mes- 
quite on the way back to Pantac, where the first 
of the rains found them, and stuck to their trail 
all the way to Robles Pass. It was there the 
drenching he had, and maybe feeling what he’d 
lost at last, put the Kid in the hospital. 

That year I began to be interested in this 
Socorro proposition and was in San Francisco in- 
terviewing the owners when Red and the Kid paid 
us their usual spring visit. And, it just happened 
that I was off at the other side of Papagueria look- 
ing for a man who was said to be able to make re- 
pairs on a Diesel engine, when they came back in 
the fall. 

That was the first year of the influenza epidemic 
in these parts. And for all we were so isolated, it 
reached us while I was away from camp and 
nipped off half a dozen of my best men. Mind 
you though, I had heard nothing of it when I came 
back after a ten days’ absence, making Robles Pass 
about the middle of the afternoon on Tuesday. 
Tuesday. Along about four of the clock. 

I was driving my own car with only a Papago 
swamper, making time on the road from Quitova- 
quita, You know how it is about that time of day, 
when the shadows begin to come out of the cafions 
and stretch themselves, and the air next to the 
ground grows lighter as if the earth gave back 
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some of the brightness it had absorbed during the 
day. Off to the westward the Baboquivaris were 
thinning like a veil, and I was thinking of nothing 
in particular but the faint green tinge climbing up 
the dry stems of the ocotillo, which is the first 
notice that the year has turned on its axis. 

All at once the swamper nudged me. “Man,” 
he said. “White man, walking.” 

I looked up and saw him considerably to the left, 
bearing off toward Pantac, which is the first of the 
Papago villages. He was beyond hail, but even 
at that distance, a moment later, I knew him. It 
was Red Morgan packing his blanket and looking 
neither to the right nor the left of him. 

“He’s going to tell the girl,’ I said to myself; 
and then, “That’s funny,” I said, because there 
wasn’t anything I could think of that he had to tell, 
or that the Kid himself wouldn’t have told her. 
And I said to myself again that the Kid had been 
combing Red’s hair for him, for if ever there was 
a hobo had his tail between his legs as he slouched 
along, it was Red Morgan. 

“White man heap damn sorry,” said the 
Papago, which seemed about the sense of things. I 
thought that Red must have been drinking worse 
than usual for the Kid to have laid into him like 
that, and then I saw him. The Kid I mean. He’d 
been lagging behind a bit, and the tops of the mes- 
quite had hid him. I had an idea though he was 
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feeling particularly fine, by the way he stepped 
along at Red’s shoulder, Red carrying the outfit 
as usual. I half stopped the car, thinking to speak 
to them, but it was too far for that. ‘They must 
have recognized me though, for just as I let out 
the gas again the Kid turned and waved his hat 
at me. 

That was all there was to it; my thinking how 
well the Kid looked and feeling sorry for old Mor- 
gan and wondering if the Kid wasn’t a bit hard 
on him. At Tucson where I stopped that night 
T heard that the flu had been at my camp and that 
Doe Stivers, who was the company’s official phy- 
sician, was up there with them, quarantined. He 
was waiting for me at the office when I got in, for 
of course I went in without losing any time. It 
was my business to be where the men were. 

“Seen anybody on the road?’ was almost the 
first thing he asked me. 

“Red Morgan,” I said; “over toward Baboqui- 
vari.” 

I don’t know why I didn’t say “Papago Kid,” 
and so make my everlasting reputation with the 
Psychic Research Society, but I didn’t. The little 
cherub that sits up aloft and looks after those 
things wasn’t working on the job that day. I just 
said “Red Morgan,” and let it go at that. 

“Damn hobo,” said the doctor; “breaking quar- 
antine! Gone to tell the girl, I suppose. And now 
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Pll have the whole Papago nation on my hands. 
He disappeared directly after the funeral, but it 
never occurred to me that that was what he was 
up to.” 

“Whose funeral?” I said, not taking it in yet. 

“The Kid’s. He was one of our first cases. No 
stamina of course, and only a fraction of a lung!” 

“Look here,” I said. “Let’s get this thing 
straight. I saw Red Morgan making Papagueria 
on Tuesday. You mean to tell me that Red and 
the Kid—” I was considerably staggered. 

“Blew in here the first of the week,” says Stivers, 
kind of crisp like. “The Kid was taken down 
Thursday, bad. We buried him Sunday.” 
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